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The Forehead, Its Shape, and the Lines 
Found Thereon. 


By Jesste ALLEN FOWLER. 


There is considerable to study in 
the forehead as an indication of char- 
acter, and as we find many variations 
of mental development shown in the 
fore part of the head, the differentia- 
tion of it will prove to be a profitable 
source of investigation. 


CHARLES DARWIN. 
Large Perceptives. 


The Forehead is not always scien- 
tifically studied, and we have often 
heard the remark made that a person 
with a retreating forehead is of no 
use in the world; while a person with 
an overshadowing brow is thought to 
be dull, stupid and self absorbed. We 


will endeavor to straighten out some 
of these ideas, and give illustrations 
to support our theories. 

In order to simplify our method, 
we will divide the Forehead into 
three parts: the Base, or the Percep- 
tive and Observing Region; the Cen- 


HORACE MANN. 
Large Reflectives. 


tral or the Comparative and Retent- 
ive Region; and the Upper, or- the 
Reflective and Reasoning Region. 
THE PERCEPTIVE AND OBSERVING RE- 
GION. 
When the brow, or lower part of 
the forehead projects, we find that 
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REPRESENTATIVE FOREHEADS. 
Hon. Eart Grey. 
Hersert H. AsQuitu. 
Tue Eart or ELcin. 
Joun Morey. 
Ricuarp B. HALDANE. 
James Bryce. 


we, 
a 
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LARGE PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


the Perceptive Centres predominate 
over the Reflective Region, as in the 
case of Charles Darwin, the Scientist. 
When this part is actively developed, 
a person is quick to observe, shrewd 
in taking in at a glance what is pass- 
ing like a panorama before his sight, 
and he remembers with definiteness 
what he sees, as was the case with 
Gladstone, who possessed an im- 
mense brow for gathering facts. If 
the eyebrows are straight and close to 
the eyes, which is generally the case 
when the Perceptive Faculties are 
large, they seem to protect that part 
of the brow, especially the eyes, 
which are deep-set, and they thus 
form a kind of shade or umbrella for 
the transmission of the light from the 
physical eyes, and enable them to 
register impressions on the brain, as 
is the case with Admiral Dewey. 
Now, if the lower part of the fore- 
head predominates, as is the case with 
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all scientists, and the upper part ap- 
parently slants off, one must take into 
account how much more the observ- 
ing faculties are developed beyond 
the normal line, and how much the 
Reflective Faculties are deficient, or 
recede from the straight line of the 
forehead. Illustrations of this point 
are to be seen in Mr. John Drew and 
the Rev. Arthur Jamieson. 

Great injustice is often done to per- 
sons possessing the so-called receding 
forehead when this idea is not taken 
into account. For instance, Charles 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer are 
very good illustrations of large Per- 
ceptive and Reflective Faculties; but 
Charles Darwin was not so deficient 
in the Reflective Group as many peo- 
ple suppose, which is seen when his 
straight line of forehead is properly 
considered. Neither was Herbert 
Spencer so greatly deficient in the 
Perceptive Faculties, only that they 
looked deficient in comparison with 


LARGE REFLECTIVE FACULTIES. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOREHEADS. 
Hersert J. GLADSTONE. 
Sir Rosert T. Rem. 
Lorp TWEEDMOUTH. 
Davin Lioyp-GEorcE. 
Joun Burns. 
Fart oF ABERDEEN. 
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his over shadowing Reflective Facul- 
ties. Charles Bush, the Cartoonist, 
and Geo. Rockwood, the Photogra- 
pher, are good comparisons of the 
Perceptive and Reflective foreheads. 

In order to be accurate observers, 
one must cover up the part that is 
very large, and see how much there 
is in the region that is apparently de- 
ficient. (Wm. McKinley and Gov. 
Buchtell are good illustrations of the 


> 


LARGE RETENTIVE FACULTIES. 


above statement, as Gov. Buchtell has 
strong Perceptive and Wm. McKin- 
ley large Reflective Faculties.) Then 
we shall form a proper estimate of 
the existing mental development. We 
also notice that Admiral Dewey, Rus- 
sell Sage, and Senator Depew have 
well developed Perceptive faculties. 

When the Perceptive Region is 
predominant, we know that the in- 
dividual will be shrewd, practical, 
and quick of observation, and more 
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LARGE REFLECTIVES. 
Wm. McKinley. 


LARGE PERCEPTIVES. 
Rev. Henry Buchtell. 


liable to be impulsive and act on the 
spur of the moment, rather than in- 
clined to reflect or reason upon what 
he sees. Such a person wishes to 
identify objects in Nature, and de- 
sires to see their practical existence, 
and test their usefulness; but he will 
seldom stop to think whether he is 
right in his observations or not. 

THE COMPARATIVE AND RETENTIVE 

REGION. 

When the Comparative or Retent- 
ive Region is full, the possessor will 
show a keen memory of events, criti- 
cism, analogy or comparison. He 
will split hairs in order to point out 
some difference, and will be able to 
classify and illustrate works of art, 
objects in Nature, or material and 
textures in business. If the person 
is a speaker, he will use this region of 
his head to point out metaphors, simi- 
larities and examples; he will become 
an expert and an overseer in busi- 


Fea ey & 
LARGE PERCEPTIVES. 
Admiral Dewey. 


LARGE REFLECTIVES. 
Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
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LARGE PERCEPTIVES. 
Gen. Benj. Tracy. 


LARGE REFLECTIVES. 
Prof. Chas. Blanchard. 


ness, or an art or musical critic as Dr. 
Stainer. He sees the harmonies and 
discords in life and character as well 
as in music, and applies his knowledge 
in an exact manner. Dr. Egbert 
Guernsey, Dr. John Hall, President 
Roosevelt, and Wilson MacDonald 
are also good examples of this devel- 
opment of forehead. 
THE REFLECTIVE OR REASONING RE- 
GION. 

If the upper part of the forehead 
is in predominance, and stands well 
out from the lower line of the brow, 
then the possessor will manifest more 
thought or reflection than scientific 
observation. He will be governed 
first by his reflection and philosophy, 
and secondly by personal experience. 
His deep thought will govern him 
more than practical common sense. 
Horace Mann was a man specially 
endowed with a reflective mind, but 
he had the common sense to keep on 
the track and push reforms. 


LARGE REFLECTIVES. 
Geo. G. Rockwood. 


LARGE PERCEPTIVES. 
Charles Bush. 
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A person abnormally endowed will 
dwell upon an idea so long that he 
will think that the thing actually ex- 
ists, when it may be only an impres- 
sion. Such persons are often absent- 
minded, and stumble into many acci- 
dents because they fail to see what is 
before them. They are often highly 
sensitive, and fancy. insults when 
none are intended, and it becomes 
very difficult for persons to right 
themselves in such minds, even when 
the supposed offender has not the 
slightest intention of a misdemeanor. 

BROAD AND NARROW FOREHEADS. 

A broad, square forehead belongs 
to a person who possesses wide and 
comprehensive views, and in Eng- 
land such a person is generally con- 
sidered as coming from Cambridge 
University, and is liberal, practical, 
logical and matter-of-fact, like Dr. 


LARGE PERCEPTIVES. 
Rev. Arthur Jamieson. 


LARGE REFLECTIVES. 
Mr. John Drew. 


Alfred Russell Wallace. While the 
narrow forehead is proportionately 
biased by contracted ideas and menta 
views. 

THE HIGH AND LOW FOREHEADS. 

The High Forehead tends to give 
the individual sustained thought, 
lofty ideas and philosophic theories. 
Such an endowed person is generally 
considered as possessing an Oxford 
University head, or as hailing from 
such a center of learning. Rev. Hen- 
ry S. Clubb, Wm.°C. Bryant, Dr. 
Dodd, and the Hon. Arthur Balfour 
are fine illustrations of this type of 
head. 

The Low Forehead and shaggy 
brow is proportionately intent on see- 
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LINES OF COMMAND. 


ing, and traveling, instead of spend- 
ing much time over books. 
LINES IN THE FOREHEAD AND FACE. 
There is a reason for every line in 
the face, and the brain is the archi- 
tect of them. Those about the mouth 
have already been described in our 
Chapter on Mouths, but many lines 
cluster around the forehead and be- 
tween the eyes, as is seen in the fore- 
heads of Wm. T. Stead, Bishop Pot- 
ter, Bishop McCabe, Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet and General Booth. 
HORIZONTAL LINES OF COMMAND. 
It is said that you cannot use au- 
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LINE OF CRITICISM. 
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thority and give commanding direc- 
tions without lowering your eye- 
brows. This action of the mind 
causes several transverse horizontal 
wrinkles to appear between the eyes; 
sometimes two, sometimes three ap- 
pear and make deep crevices at the 
root of the nose. Everyone, more or 
léss, has seen persons knit their brows 
when using commanding terms, and 
the more. persons use their Firmness 
and Self-Esteem the stronger the in- 
dentations become. Thus students 
should know that persons who pos- 
sess them are in the habit of dictating 
their orders in a strong, strenuous 
way, as seen in pictures of Gladstone, 


BE Nes 


LINES OF JUSTICE. 


LINES OF COMMAND. 
Gen. Booth. 


Theodore Roosevelt, W. MacDonald, 
General Booth and Wm. Stead. 
PERPENDICULAR LINES OF JUSTICE. 
We have often been asked what the 
two perpendicular lines between the 
eyes mean. They indicate a love of 
justice, and are caused by a contrac- 
tion of the muscles, when a person 
tries to look at both sides of a ques- 
tion and judge fairly. They are the 
lines of criticism and comparison, and 
when this characteristic is very large- 
ly developed, we find that Conscien- 


LINE OF CRITICISM. 


tiousness rules in such an individual. 

These lines are produced by con- 
tracting the brow through severe 
thought and conscientious scruples, or 
a painstaking disposition, also in per- 
sons who toe the mark, and do as they 
agree. Such persons desire accurate 
statements; they are correct observ- 
ers, and neither magnify nor detract 
from the truth, like Abraham Lincoln. 


LINES OF JUSTICE. 
Wm. T. Stead. 
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LINES OF CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


LINES OF CRITICISM. 

Sometimes the space between the 
eyes is folded into one wrinkle, which 
denotes a criticism over small money 
matters. If accounts are not correctly 
kept, if every penny cannot be ac- 
counted for, or if too much has been 
paid for certain articles, the line in- 
variably deepens, and forms one 
strong indentation. Some people are 
very minute in details over money 
matters, while others care nothing for 
details, but simply generalize, and put 
down so much for profit and loss in 
their accounts. 


LINES OF HOPE AND _INSPIRA- 
TION. 


CURVED LINES MEANING HOPE AND 
ENTHUSIASM. 

When we find three or more lines 
running across the forehead in a 
curved or wavy condition, we may ex- 
pect to find that a person possessing 
them is hopeful. He sees success 
through his imagination, and that 
causes him to raise his forehead, and 
the nervous and muscular influence 
brought to bear on the forehead ex- 
presses itself in this way. The or- 
gan of Hope is largely responsible 
for these lines, as well as the faculty 
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LINES OF GENIUS. 
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th MacDonald. 


of Sublimity, both of which organs 
give enthusiasm, breadth and scope of 
mind. Prof. Blackie possessed these 
lines and illustrates this point very 
well. 


LINES OF INSPIRATION. 
Joaquin Miller. 


LINES INDICATING GENIUS. 

When the lines come down to a 
point in the center of the forehead, 
they are said to indicate genius, and 
as genius is rather an ambiguous and 
misleading word, we may as well ex- 
plain that by its use we do not wish 
to picture in the minds of our read- 
ers a person who is talented, but 
rather a person who is spontaneously 
and occasionally clever; not one who 
thinks a thing out carefully, but 
rather one whose ability shows itself 


LINES OF GENIUS. 
Tolstoi. 
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LINE OF CRITICISM. 


in sudden bursts and streaks, just like 
forked lightning appears in the 
heavens. Often persons with genius 
are known to be lacking in patience 
to work out their wonderful inspira- 
tions, and very often the person who 
passes for having no genius is the one 
who has perseverance enough to plod 
and overcome difficulties, and by his 
very persistency mounts to the pin- 
nacle of fame. 

How often we have found that the 
person who possesses innate genius 
surprises us by being lacking in rea- 
soning power, and often appears quite 





LINES OF SYMPATHY. 


stupid and commonplace. It is be- 
cause a genius does not stop to an- 
alyze his own mind, and will not take 
the trouble to account for his mar- 
velous gifts in painting, music, liter- 
ary composition and speaking, and 
hence does not make the most of 
them. 

The lines of genius in the forehead, 
therefore, are an expression of in- 
spiration, and they come largely from 
the organ of Spirituality, and unite 
differently in various individuals; in 
some with Tune, in others with Ideal- 
ity, and still others with Language, as 
found in Mozart, Rubens, etc. 


LINES OF JUSTICE. 
Rev. Louis B. Fisher. 


LINES OF INSPIRATION. 
Dr. John Stainer. 


SHORT, STRAIGHT LINES ACROSS THE 
FOREHEAD, DENOTING SYMPATHY, 
KINDNESS AND BENEVOLENCE. 

When there are several straight, 
short lines across the forehead, the 
person possessing such generally ex- 
press sympathy, kindness, and a 


LINES OF KINDNESS. 
Bishop McCabe. 


benevolent attitude. Persons known 
for their philanthropic efforts, like 
Mrs. Russell Sage, Helen Gould, Rev. 
Henry S. Clubb, Rev. Thos. Gallau- 
det, D.D., Henry George, Andrew 
Carnegie, President Roosevelt, Pro- 
fessor Blackie, William T. Stead, Dr. 
John Hall, William Cullen Bryant, 
Benjamin Franklin, Mark Twain and 
William McKinley, have these lines 
very strongly expressed in their fore- 
heads. 


LINES OF PHILANTHROPY. 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
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LINES OF KINDNESS. 
Rev. Henry S. Clubb. 


THE LINES OF MIRTH. 

The lines of Mirth go out from 
the corners of the eyes, and partly 
meet those which rise from the angles 
of the mouth. These give cheerful- 
ness, optimism, bonhomie, sanguine- 
ness of mind and anticipation of the 
future, as seen in Mark Twain. 


LINES OF BENEVOLENCE AND 
SYMPATHY. 
Mrs. Russell Sage. 


LINES OF HOSPITALITY. 

Strong wrinkles and indentations 
down the cheeks, starting from above 
the curve of the nose, indicate 
strength of mind, fortitude, generos- 
ity and hospitality. The owner of 
such lines is able to say almost any- 
thing to you without causing offense. 
He may tell you of your faults, de- 
nounce your vices or shortcomings, 
and hold up the follies of society to 
ridicule, but will do so in such a way 
as to preserve the good will and 


LINES OF SYMPATHY. 
Bishop Potter. 


LINES OF INSPIRATION. 
Alfred Russell Wallace. 
friendship of persons criticised. Such 
lines are seen in the portraits of 
Bishop McCabe, Mr. John H. Drew, 
Andrew Carnegie, Henry George, 
Prof. Blackie, Dr. Egbert Guernsey, 
Rev. Henry Clubb, and Prof. L. N. 
Fowler. yer 


LINES OF sonia HOSPITAL- 
Wm. E. Gladssine: 


He will also pronounce peace, and 
bring about forgiveness; he will set 
in motion generous ideas, as well as 
entertain hospitality. Such persons 
are good samaritans; they always 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
as well as house the poor. They are 
thoughtful for animals, and establish 


LINES OF INSPIRATION AND 
MIRTH. 
Prof. L. N. Fowler. 
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LINES OF GENIUS FOR FINANCE. 
Russell Sage. 
water troughs and drinking fountains 
in the cities, like Madame Burdett 
Coutts. They are the benefactors and 
the benefactresses of humanity, and 
go about doing good. They do not 
laugh at the drunkard who has fallen 
in the gutter, be he rich or poor, but 
put him on his feet again and help 
him to reform his habits. 
LINES OF AMBITION AND COSMOPOLI- 
TANISM. 

The lines of Ambition are shown by 
the wrinkles in the cheek and around 
the eye, and persons who are con- 
stantly interested in a wide circle of 
friends and are public spirited, and 
who study the interests of the masses, 
have these wrinkles under the eye. 
Mr. William T. Stead, Prof. Blackie, 
L. N. Fowler and General Booth are 
fine examples of this characteristic. 
LINES OF WELL POISED CHARACTERS. 

When a finely arched forehead has 
in the middle, between the eyebrows, 
a slightly discernible perpendicular 
line, or two parallel wrinkles, espe- 
cially when the eyebrows are marked, 


LINES OF AMBITION AND ELO- 
QUENCE. 


Chauncey M. Depew. 


LINES OF JUSTICE AND ‘ ecupintieta 
eee ne 


r. Dodd. 
compressed mar regular, it is said it 
can be ranked among foreheads of the 
first degree of quality. Persons pos- 
sessing such are well poised, and show 
much sustained character, dignity of 
manner and impressibility. There is 
certainly a high degree of character 
manifested in such foreheads, as, for 
instance, the Rev. Louis B. Fisher, 
Prof. Blanchard, Horace Mann, Dr. 
Alfred Russell Wallace, Bishop Fal- 
lows, and Wm. McKinley. 
BUT FEW WRINKLES. 

When there are but few wrinkles 
manifested in matured life, there is 
an indication of serenity, without any 
marked degree of character ex- 
pressed, or great emotional disturb- 
ance and no very great distinct epoch ; 
but few tragic griefs and sorrows, 
and few ups and downs. 

Foreheads that have but few im- 
pressions upon them show that the 
person has had but few outward ex- 
pressions of joy, and the life has been 
so serene as to be almost callous, in- 
different and cold; while wrinkles in- 
dicating suspicion, severity, selfish- 
ness, sensoriousness, conceit and 
meanness, express themselves in com- 
parison with those that are wrinkle- 


WRINKLES OF OLD AGE. 
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less and smooth. 
SHORT PARALLEL LINES. 

Parallel lines that run across the 
forehead, and that are divided in the 
center, generally accompany the char- 
acter of persons found to be intelli- 
gent, benevolent, wise, rational and 
farsighted. Rev. Henry Buchtell, 
Geo. Rockwood, Gen. Ben. F. Tracey, 
Sir John Stainer, and Rev. Dr. Rich- 
ards, possess lines of this kind. 

IRREGULAR LINES. 

When the forehead is dotted all 
over with short, irregular wrinkles, 
there is an indication of an irregularly 
developed character, which is indica- 
tive of irresolution and. great perplex- 
ity of mind. The lines seem to run 
antagonistically in and out of each 


other, and they give a kind of con- § 


Vige 
iis we 


SHORT PARALLEL LINES OF 
WISDOM. 


Rev. Thos. Gallaudet. 


fused appearance to the forehead, just § 
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Wrinkles in the face are generally 
found in children with a consumptive 
tendency, or those troubled with rick- 
etts. It shows that children have not 
had a chance to straighten out their 
lives and set their minds in order, 
which they may be able to do in after 
life through a study of their weak- 
nesses. Persons who are cautious, 
anxious and timid, as well as highly 
nervous, are particularly prone to 
such a physiognomy. 


as though conflicting experiences had 7 


been encountered, 
ideas had been experienced. 
SARCASTIC LINES. 

Lines which indicate sarcasm, or a 
cold, combative tendency of character 
of the nature that can do a heartless 
act, are generally discernible in a per- 
son who exhibits a disposition to 
sneer, while one side of the nose is 
drawn up, thus withdrawing the up- 
per lip to one side from the teeth, ac- 
cording to the intensity of the feel- 
ings. If the habit is habitual, it leaves 
two lines on each side of the nose 
above those of hospitality. As a rule 
they are never seen in young faces, 
but only in those of maturer develop- 
ment. 

TRANSVERSE LINES. 
What are known as Transverse 


and disturbing 


LINES OF COMMAND, CONSCIEN- 
TIOUSNESS AND KINDNESS. 
Prof. Blackie. 

VERTICAL LINES. 

The vertical lines generally appear 
in the foreheads of students, as law- 
yers, doctors, chemists, observers, and 
literary men who are engaged gen- 
erally in brain work have this appear- 

ance in their foreheads. 
CROW’S-FEET LINES. 
What are called “crow’s-feet” are 
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simply wrinkles which appear on the 
outer angles of the eyes when a per- 
son reaches the meridian of life. 


HEALTHY LINES. 

Healthy lines generally appear on 
healthy and intelligent faces, on the 
outer corners of the mouth and wings 
of the nose. The Naso-Labial wrinkle 
appears on either side of the face, and 
betokens healthiness and intelligence. 


LINES OF AGE AND SYMPATHY. 
Mrs. C. Fowler Wells. 


THE WRINKLES OF OLD AGE, 


The wrinkles which appear on the 
faces of old people are an accentua- 
tion of what we have above described, 
only the furrows are deeper. Some 
are indications of physical and ner- 
vous exhaustion, some of sickness, 
but many are the result of intellectual 
bias. But a well organized mind will 
show wrinkles, furrows and lines that 
seem to correspond with the nervous 
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and muscular systems, instead of be- 
ing irregular, confused and mixed up. 

Lines that follow the direction of 
the nose, on each side of this organ, 
betoken a heavy, oppressive, mali- 
cious, treacherous character. 

Oblique wrinkles in the forehead, 
especially when they are nearly paral- 
lel, or appear so, are certainly a sign 

r a poor, suspicious mind. 


LINES OF AGE AND PHILAN- 
THROPY. 


Mr. J. P. Knowles of Smyrna. 


LINES AROUND MOUTH. 


When lines appear around the outer 
corners of the mouth, like those seen 
in Herbert Spencer’s face, they indi- 
cate hopefulness and optimism. 

The foregoing are some of the in- 
dications of character manifested in 
the forehead and the face generally 
and will help the student to make ob- 
servations of every face he meets for 
his own benefit. 
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Discrete Degrees of Phrenology. 
Poem read before the American Institute of Phrenology. 


By Georce W. Savory. 


Great Swedenborg with earth’s best 
balanced brain— 

Who studied the brain long years in 
the search for soul, 

Discovering facts too strange for men 
to grasp— 

Revealed a new law before a scoffing 
world. 


A century ‘is none too long for the 
germ 

Of grand idea to root itself and grow 

For fruitage in a more receptive age. 

From the tree he planted, let us gather 
now 

Fair fruit and large, refreshing mind 
and soul. 


“Discrete Degrees” he named this 
mighty seed, 

And “Correspondence” 

trunk and limbs. 

Life’s “Ultimates,” its daily fruits, re- 
joice 

All those who learn to garner them 
when ripe— 

Life’s deeds or actions, “uses,” words 
and works. 

Each man’s a_ tree—philosophy’s 

true tree— 

And matures his fruit in orderly array. 

Each day, each hour some ripened 
fruit we drop, 

Or rotten ripe, if sap has been im- 
pure, 

Or weak and thin, cut off by girdling 

bs— 

Yea, drop it. green and worthless, 
caring naught 3 

What pain or grief we cause, disease 
and death! 


called its 


Now change the figure or reverse the 
tree. 

If man’s a tree his roots are not in 

earth; 





Our soil celestial, our roots beyond 
the stars, 

Our strength, affection, 

thence are drawn, 

In fulness drawn, if firmly rooted 
there— 

Hence feeble fruitage proves that 
union weak. 

Yet a “branch” alone, man’s soul, of 
that Great Vine, 

Whose life sustains all heaven, earth 
and hell: 

In heaven most perfect; on earth 
much marred; in hell 

Perverted, quite reversed and misap- 
plied— 

Yet still poured down from heaven 
unstintingly. 

This reservoir of power—how best 

brought down? 

If man’s a branch of Vine, an aque- 
duct 

To serve mankind and quench a 
world of thirst, 

Then how can close connection be 
maintained ? 

How link weak human faculties each 
one, 

With Reservoir or Dynamo above, 

Whose infinite resources never fail ?— 

Whose infinite resources ‘now are ours, 

If only we can find the method true! 


wisdom 


To find that way, another figure try: 

A Sun we'll call this Dynamo Di- 
vine— 

As the Psalmist once beheld and called 
his God— 

The Sun of Heaven! first emanating 
rays 

Divine from the glorious First Cause, 
deep hidden 

Clothed—too deep for gaze of man 
or angel’s 

Eyes best trained! 
stance sun 


That spirit-sub- 
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Supports our sun, earth-loved, which 
mirrors the one, 

Beyond all earthly gaze—indeed our 
own 

Whose eye can scan unblinded? That 
great sun, 

“The central sun,” long guessed by 
science shrewd 

Which whirls all other suns, is now 
revealed 

By Swedenborg as the seat of God’s 
great throne, 

That sun shines not for body, only 
souls - 

Receive its quickening rays, and only 
yearning 

Souls who open wide to welcome 
them. 


What are they? 
shine first: 

Both heat and light come down to 
earth as one, 

And so from heavenly sun descend on 
souls 

Receptive,» heaven’s heat, 
love, 

And heaven’s light, or moral wisdom 
clear— 

The heat more felt by woman’s loving 
soul, 

The light received in man’s more rigid 
mind, 

But both receiving both in some de- 
gree, 

Receiving on a high or lower “plane.” 


Analyze our sun- 


unselfish 


Three planes in every soul exist—un- 
known 

To most, by none described till 
Swedenborg, 

“Discrete” he called these planes to 
show how far 

Apart they are, not growing up and 


up— 
The one beginning never where the 
_ other ends, 
But each distinct as cloud that floats 
. Over lake; ; 
Each lower moved by higher when in 
tune, 
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When each one higher opens free 
toward heaven. 

The mind of man, like the earth and 
heaven above, 

Is built three-tiered. Three stories, 
floors or planes 

Phrenology assigns the intellect. 

Man’s little inner world, the micro- 

costn, 

Is mirrored clear in the big surround- 
ing world, 

Or macrocosm. Three kingdoms there 
we find; 

“The mineral”: rocks and metals, wa- 
ter and soils; 

“The vegetable”: flowers and fruits, 
forests and grains; 

“The animal”: fish and fowl and 
countless beasts. 

In man thrives likewise this menag- 
erie— 

No “beast” out there but man has like 
affection 

Corresponding ; and every “plant” and 
tree 

Is like some theory within the mind. 

So “rocks,” all see, are symbols of 
our facts. 


Phrenology finds the same _ three 
planes in the brain; 

The mind, or intellect, is scientific, 

Philosophic or religious, each . 

Working equally in minds complete. 

The lowest plane—an overhanging 
brow 

Projects, 
shows 

To all, how practical is such a head. 

The second plane in upper forehead 
shows, 

Philosophy’s bay-window home. 

The third mind-plane puts a dome on 
the lower brain, 

And dwells therein—cobwebs only 
sometimes there !— 

Religion’s maid or superstition’s slave. 


and that scientific visor 


The child’s a scientist, and gathers 
facts, 
To formulate philosophies upon 
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In later years. 
ories 
Have been well worked, religion waits 

To satisfy affection’s yearning cry. 

The upper frontal lobe is now em- 
ployed, 

Becomes the ruling force, but uses 
both 

The lower planes—philosophies and 
facts 

Not less enjoyed, but more and clearer 
far 

And set in right perspective—proper 
weight, 

Or relative importance of each fact 

And theory allowed or recognized. 

Phrenology would never ask for 

facts 

From reason pure or from religion 
true, 

Nor would she err by letting science 
teach 

Religion or philosophy at all. 

Distinct, discrete, are these three 
planes. Since the brain’s 

In stories three, then intellect is thus 

And soul itself must equally divide, 

A trinity in man, repeated thrice! 


And when these the- 


Consider now the _ corresponding 
grades 

Of sout, the great hinge, connection, 
clasp on God, 

Whereby that dynamic Reservoir 
pours strong 

Adown through soul and mind and 
brain to body, 

Tongue or hand, in speech or act. Oh! 
wh 

Must science, like an owl, grow blind 
up there 

In light so strong and beautifully 
clear? 

Some day ’twill wake, but then must 
be content 

To leave behind its test-tube, knife 
and lense. 

When that highest plane in your soul 
opens wide 

Its eyes, you need no instruments to 


prove 
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All real that realm beyond the grave 

and flesh. 
The “natural” plane is lowest, first 

employed, 

Then “spiritual” next is opened up, 

“Celestial” last of all to be enjoyed. 

This celestial, or angelic, is the plane 

Of love for God, and union full with 
Him 

In His grand plan to train the race for 
heaven. : 

ane motive lifts the soul above all 
aw, 

And gives the freedom of a perfect 
love, 

Which harms no man, but dares de- 
nounce a king 

To snatch him from a sin. 
high plane 

Of soul which must awake and thrill . 
the brain 

On upper floor, but this is last of all 

To be attained, and opens rarely here 

Where all is strife and selfish tyranny. 


*Tis this 


The spiritual or middle plane of soul 

Is often reached. Fraternity, or love 

For brother-men, is the ruling mo- 
tive here, 

While faith in God now takes the 
place of love 

And union full with Him—the “sun” 

* now set 

Appoints the full “moon” of faith to 
light the soul. 

But vaster numbers in the church and 
out 

Have souls attuned to heaven on low- 
est plane 

Alone—the natural—blind obedience 
here 

To priest or Bible commands which 
seem the safest 

Guide. Yet generous impulse here 
makes this 

The frequent choice for soul-life 
though our Lord 

Made the FIG-TREE coarse its symbol 
true, while next 

Above He placed the grapevine, type 
of faith, 
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And olive, highest fruit of all, in 
praise 

Of love for God, man’s noblest reach 
and power. 


Thus heaven itself is graded, planes— 
like those 

In brain and soul of man—establish 
there 

The limits perfect of society. 

was Sa and fixed is this mighty 

Not aie *twixt the heavens and hells, 
but planes 

In each distinct and one above another 
clear. 

The “many mansions” which our Lord 
“prepares” 

Are opened there as they are opened 
here, 

And tho’ we may not know which 
state is ours, 

The privilege to test our motives well 

Is ours, and thus—before the judg- 
ment day— 

Pass judgment on ourselves, and so 
reject 

Unworthy motives, ultimating such 

Alone as build substantial character. 


By such analysis of soul we build 
- Again young Jacob’s ladder where for 


us 

Bright angels climb to bring adown 
from heaven 

Those stores of love and wisdom, 
which alone 

Can form the blood and muscle of our 
souls, 

Our faculties regenerate, now at-one 

With His, become all golden cups up- 
raised 

To catch that heavenly ocean pouring 
down, 
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aa “organ” exercised thereby in 
ull, 


With no excess of action e’er allowed. 


Men call this self-control, but better 
say 
It is God-control, it is “ultimating” 


“Your members yield to God as in- 
struments 

Of righteousness,” as heretofore to 
sin 

They have been yielded long in igno- 
rance— 

And this, in brief, is meant by eating 
fruit 

Edenic off the “tree of life” instead 

Of “Sodom’s Apples” from the “tree 
of knowledge” 

Fair but disappointing—ashes, dust, 

Materialism, intelligence derived 

From self instead of God,—as “sci- 
entists” 

Like hogs that nuts uproot and never 
know 

They grew on trees above—their eyes 
in dirt 

Submerged! From causes view ef- 
fects and then 

Your science lives! 
Source of Life, 

And your “system” shows a mere 
skeleton at best. 


Ignore that 


Who cares to really know this science 
of the soul— 

Psychology electrified and true— 

Will never trust my introduction poor, 

But eagerly will seek more light from 
him 

Whose books are crammed for such 
with solid truths. 


ut uf 
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Biophilism. 


By CwHarves Josian Apams, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BuREAU OF BIOPHILISM 


SURPRISE, ATTRACTION, AND DIREC- 
TION OF ATTENTION. 

The tendency of the psychologist is 
to be too abstract. He is more apt to 
be seeking the truth than to be think- 
ing of the application of the truth to 
the benefit of either the individual or 
that aggregation of individuals which 
we call society. He is at one with the 
German philosopher who said: “Offer 
me search-after-truth in one hand, 
and truth in the other, and I shall se- 
lect the former.” There are hunters 
in the fields and the forests of the ab- 
stract as well as in forests and fields 
of the concrete. The real hunter 
cares not for the meat, but for the 
physical exercise and the mental ex- 
citement of getting the game. When 
the game is gotten he is disposed to 
give, or to throw it away. In this 
lies the chief evidence of the iniquity 
of his frame of mind. There is some 
excuse for the hunter who hunts for 
the meat—needing it—but none for 
the hunter who hunts for “the fun 
of it.” The same is not true of the 
psychologist who hunts for the truth 
simply for the “fun of it.” He 
neither takes the life of, nor wounds 
and leaves to perish in misery a fel- 
low being. And his work is, no 
doubt, beneficial to mankind, as well 
as to other kinds, through its results 
being applied by others. But would 
it not be more commendable had it a 
concrete phase—had he some thought 
of the good which might come of his 
getting his game? 

Take attention. Think of its prac- 
tical importance. The psychologist is 
ever calling attention to its being fun- 
damental to mental development. And 


that it does stand in this relation there 
can be no doubt. It is through the 
appreciation of facts and their rela- 
tions that the mind unfolds. And 
there is no need of proof that a fact 
and its relations to other facts can- 
not be appreciated independently of 
attention. But the relation between 
two facts is another fact. So knowl- 
edge may be called a network of facts. 
No fact can be appreciated independ- 
ently of attention, as many other 
things—such as faculty, opportunity, 
training—as may be necessary. Hence 
the need of calling attention to facts. 

I have been using the word fact 
loosely, purposely, as indicating any 
object of attention. One may attend 
to an object, to a combination of ob- 
jects, as in a picture or a house, to an 
idea, to a combination of ideas, as in 
constructively imagining or reason- 
ing. Through reasoning one may ar- 
rive at a conclusion. This thing—a 
conclusion—might be called distinc- 
tively a fact. It will be seen after a 
while that there are two sorts of rea- 
soning—the implicit and the explicit. 
The latter is the reasoning of the 
logician—a rather complicated matter. . 
Though I might have, it is not the 
conclusions of this process of reason- 
ing which I now have in mind, but 
those of the every-day life of any one 
who acts as a rational being. The 
facts which govern the speech and 
the actions may often not amount to 
conclusions—a certain amount of de- 
liberate and consecutive reasoning be- 
ing necessary to a conclusion—may be 
nothing more than suspicions or in- 
ferences. 

There are some rational beings. The 
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typical boy who sent a ball through 
the heart of his sister from his Flo- 
bert rifle because he “didn’t know it 
was loaded” was not one of them. 
Nor is the man of genius in finance 
or commerce who goes along grind- 
ing the face of the poor, forgetting 
that in the balancing of the moral uni- 
verse his face must be ground. Nor 
is he who has his “good time” in 
slaughtering the innocent things of 
the open or the trees, forgetting that 
pain of body or of mind which is 
needlessly given must, in the line of 
the balancing just mentioned, be re- 
ceived. Nor is he. But why 
go on with illustrations? One may 
have outgrown his religion. But he 
cannot outgrow facts. “The mills of 
the gods grind slow, but they grind 
exceeding small.” The truth in that 
awful saying is not escaped when 
one becomes a monotheist. It is no 
more escaped when he becomes an 
evolutionist, or anything else. 


To such a fact it is the duty of the. 


preacher to call attention! Truly. It 
is no less the duty of the philosopher 


and of the scientist. And it should 
seem to be peculiarly the duty of the 
psychologist. He has to do with the 
facts of mind as the anatomist has to 
do with the facts of the body. The 
specialist is the man who speaks with 
authority. The young college man 
was stumped. There was something 
in language which he could not un- 
- derstand. He went to the professor 
of Greek. He was sent to the pro- 
fessor of Hebrew. Then to the pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit. Then to the pro- 
fessor of Philology. There he re- 
ceived the information which he was 
after. It was given with a smile. He 
was informed that either of the pro- 
fessors whom he had visited could 
have given it as well—that it could 
have been given by the professor of 
Latin as fully, or by any one of the 
professors of any one of the modern 
languages. The more one is devel- 
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oped the more one respects the spe- 
cialist. 

The time may come when the psy- 
chologist will be considered an impor- 
tant man in the region of the concrete 
as well as in that of the abstract. He, 
for instance, knows attention, its im- 
portance, its influence, and the laws 
by which it is governed. The child 
has defects, of body or mind, espe- 
cially, in this view, of mind. It may 


‘be that they can be, at least, modified, 


by a change in the natural course of 
its attention. To whom should ap- 
peal be made if not to the psycholo- 
gist? And in this particular, as in 
others, the psychologist may be of 
benefit to adults. He is sometimes 
so to the individual who is one of the 
number making. up his audience. The 
chronic hunter was, one season, not 
hunting. He was asked, Why? He 
replied that he had been to a sym- 
posium of mine; that his attention 
had been called to how much the 
lower animal has in common with 
the higher, the highest ; that he could 
not get his attention away from the 
matter for long; and that he had 
come to the conclusion that it was, to 
say the least of it, not very large in 
a man to kill other sentient beings, 
not for food, but for the pleasure of 
stalking well, making a good shot, 
and carrying a well-filled game-bag, 
in the sight of others. No knowl- 
edge is of much account which does 
not benefit. 

But knowledge which is not pos- 
sessed can, of course, not be used to 
benefiting. This is now to be con- 
sidered as true of that without which 
knowledge is an impossibility—atten- 
tion. In preceding papers I have 
called attention to its being volun- 
tary—to a degree—and involuntary, 
analytical and synthetical. It should 
now be considered as subject to sur- 
prise, attraction and direction. 

In the last of these last named 
characteristics, it is subject to the in- 
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fluence of the individual other than 
the one of whose mind it is a power. 
But let that be approached. What 
surprises attention is what is called 
the intensity of the presentation. The 
other evening I was at a parish en- 
tertainment, at which the chief at- 
traction was pictured songs. The 
pictures were from a_ stereopticon. 
The entertainment over, I was stand- 
ing, with some ladies and gentlemen, 
near the instrument. The manipulator 
was getting it, and the slides which 
had been used in it, ready for re- 
moval. Our conversation was light, 
but absorbing. Suddenly our atten- 
tion was taken from its’ contents. A 
glass bulb—such- as is used in the in- 
candescent—light fell, bursting into 
a million pieces, with an explosion 
which would have been a credit to an 
army-rifle. One gentleman, opening 
his eyes, exclaimed: “I thought I was 
shot!” A lady replied: “I was shot!” 
brushing her sleeve, which had been 
struck by a shower of particles. The 
theme of conversation from which at- 
tention had been taken was not re- 
sumed. Attention had been taken 
from it too thoroughly to ever return. 
What had taken it was a presenta- 
tion. That presentation was a 
sound. It was very sudden, and very 
intense. But it must not be thought 
that a presentation to be intense must 
be sudden. You pass an old house 
which has been remodeling. Before 
this began it was very interesting to 
you, because it had been neglected so 
many years, or generations, that na- 
ture had had time to color it to her 
liking. But now! You come to a 
sudden standstill. Its roof and foun- 
dations are red; its walls are a green; 
its trimmings are dandelion yellow. 
It drives everything else from your 
mind. You look up the contractor, 
in the interest of the community. He 
tells you that the colors were selected 
by the owner. “But the yellow!” you 
exclaim. You are assured that the 
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instruction was to get the exact 
shade of the flower named. The 
number of presentations of great in- 
tensity must decrease as the_ indi- 
vidual develops. Every presentation 
must be intense to the child. The 
savage is somewhat more developed. 
But how many things are intense to, 
and so noticed by the savage, which 
escapes the attention of the civilized 
man, or even the barbarian. You— 
civilized—are ‘walking up Fourth 
avenue. You meet a small band of 
blanketed Indians. They are about 
the first things you have noticed. 
They are an intense presentation to 
you. They are noticing everything. 
Everything to them is an intense 
presentation. I have intimated that 
the intensity of presentation—or the 
number of intense presentations—de- 
creases as the individual increases in 
experience. That is true, generally 
speaking. But whichever way one 
turns exceptions to the general rule 
meet him. This is as true here as 
elsewhere. In the line of his business, 
his profession, or his investigation, 
the intensity of presentations in- 
creases to one. I well remember that 
I once took up the study of the eye- 
brow. The result was that I seldom 
saw a human face without being able 
thereafter to tell the character of its 
eyebrows—whether they were... 
But I am not writing a treatise on 
eyebrows. I am illustrating the point 
that things, ideas, facts, become more 
and more intense to one along the 
line of his particular mental activity. 
One is attracted by that in which he 
is interested. I know a man of the 
name of Swezee, who is interested in 
the beverages of all peoples and of 
all ages. He will leaf a book of for- 
midable size, miss not one receipt for 
a beverage, and see nothing else. And 
he can talk nothing else. Things, 
ideas, facts, are nothing to him save 
as they bear on temperance, as he un- 
derstands temperance. 
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From what has been said, it will be 
seen that feeling is a powerful factor 
in the attraction of attention. After 
the lapse of years, let one go back to 
the old home. Is there anything 
which he does not notice? Can he 
not afterwards tell one who is also 
interested in the place all about it—as 
to what of its old features remain, 
‘ and as to the changes in it which 
have been made? He noticed and re- 
members the latter because of the 
pain they awakened, the former be- 
cause of the pleasure. An Irish lady 
tells me that she wants never again to 
see the home of her girlhood because 
of hearing that it is no longer what 
she remembers it to have been. The 
train is delayed. You reach your 
destination after the casket of the 
mother is closed. You refuse to al- 
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low it to be opened. You want to re- 
member her as you knew her—as she 
was in life. 


Let it be remembered that atten- 
tion may be surprised by the intensity 
of a presentation, and that the same 
is true, to a degree, of an idea and of 
a fact. Let it also be remembered 
that attention may be attracted to a 
thing, to an idea, to a fact by feeling. 
And let it not be forgotten that a 
thing, an idea, a fact may receive the 
attention of an individual through the 
direction, open or covert, of another 
individual, such as a friend, a parent, 
or a teacher. Of all the influences 
upon your attention, the last is the 
most important in education, devel- 
opment, training, in the case of both 
the human and the lower individual. 


In the Public Eye. 


In April, through the resignation 


of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 











THe kicut Hon. HERBERT H. AsguitH, PREMIER OF ENGLAND. 
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the former Premier, England was 
placed in the singular position, of 
having for a short period no Premier 
or Ministry. 

The King, being at Biarritz, sent 
at once for Mr. Asquith, who had 
been Acting Premier during Mr. Ban- 
nerman’s absence, and who was asked 
to form a new cabinet, which he im- 
mediately did. It is interesting to 
note the great difference in the two 
leaders. Sir Henry Campbell Ban- 
nerman’s easy-going and lovable na- 
ture steered his rather unmanageable 
team with a loose rein, but with won- 
derful tact, while his successor, Mr. 
Asquith, with less conciliatory and 
more determined spirit, has always 
been known to keep his dependents 
under tight rein, and does not allow 
them much leverage or license to 
swerve from his masterly grasp. 

Everyone has his own opinion to 
offer concerning the success or failure 
of Mr. Asquith’s leadership. The dif- 
ficult position in which Mr. Asquith 
has been placed is admitted on every 
side to require keen judgment, con- 
summate tact, and personal magnet- 
ism. Mr. Asquith has had too much 
experience in parliamentary affairs to 
endeavor either to imitate the methods 
and policies of the late Premier, or 


to try to drive with too stern a hand . 


the many factions which he must con- 
trol and guide. 

From his head and face, as seen 
from his photographs, it will be 
found that his mind is an inspiring 
one. He should be a firm and positive 
thinker, a clear and logical speaker, 
and an indefatigable worker. It 
will be his aim to prove to his op- 
posing colleagues that they have 
misunderstood him, and that their 
predictions are miscalculations, for it 
has been generally assumed that he 
would be unconciliatory and head- 
strong, and lead his party to a dis- 
astrous end. With true statesman- 
ship skill he will naturally desire to 
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disappoint his critics and antagonists, 
and by careful leadership unite the 
various factions together. That he 
is placed in a peculiar position no one 
will deny, but his forceful personality 
has already been felt, and his strong 
characteristic qualities are amply 
adapted to new situations as they 
arise. He certainly has made an ex- 
cellent beginning, and created a fa- 
vorable impression as a leader, and 
will prove himself to be a man who 
knows his own mind, who does not 
shirk the responsibilities of governing 
the country with inflexible purpose, 
and (what is so necessary in the work 
of a Premier) will surround himself 
with the strongest lieutenants, who 
are capable of directing public opin- 
ion with unwavering energy. 

If Mr. Asquith lacks the humor of 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, and 
the wit of Mr. Birrell, he has other 
qualities which, in a measure, will 
take their place, and which will be 
apparent as time goes on if they have 
not already been recognized. 

His forehead is somewhat higher 
in the upper portion than that of 
Campbell Bannerman; hence he will 
be known as a man who will thor- 
oughly think out a situation before 
he introduces any government bill. 

It will be seen that he is a man 
of strong principles and sterling qual- 
ities by the height of his head above 
the ears, which gives him strong con- 
scientious scruples, and makes him 
conscientious in urging every point 
that he considers to be right and just, 
and with his large Causality he will 
give his reason,—chapter and verse, 
for every decision that he comes to. 
While not hasty in his decisions, he 
is a man who works quickly, grasps 
ideas with wonderful alertness, and 
is able to form opinions in a thor- 
ough and scholarly way without great 
preamble. 

He has taken hold of governmental 
affairs as a leader at a time when 
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England most needed a man of his 
experience and ripe judgment, and 
we trust that he will be able to steer 
his way through the labyrinth of dif- 
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ficulties which beset his office. Mrs. 
Asquith is as much of a leader in her 
way as her husband is in his. 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNCLE Joe. 


The Mail and Express, in a recent 
number, has prophesied in an inter- 
esting way what these three boys 
are likely to become. The paper 
speaks of them as types of East-side 
boys. No. I is said to be likely to 
become a politician; No. 2, a musi- 
cian or artist; and No. 3, a success- 
ful merchant. 


Phrenological Journal on “Child De- 
velopment—A Problem and How to 
Solve It.” But we have never seen 
any paper outside of a phrenological 
one, willing to predict in this way 
concerning the future of children. 
We consider the prophecy scientific. 

These predictions were probably 
made from impressions arrived at by 


Boys WHO ARE GOING To Do SOMETHING. 


We are glad to see this prophecy 
expressed, for it is along the line of 
the articles we published in our Oc- 
tober and November issues of the 


the physiognomical expression of 
each boy. No. 1, the lad who is pre- 
dicted to be likely to become a poli- 
tician, has a broad face, and one that 


—_— 
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looks capable of meeting emergencies 
and of turning opportunities to ac- 
count. He has no fear in his compo- 
sition; therefore the excitement of a 
campaign would not interfere with his 
rest or sleep. He appears, further, 
to have a speaker’s mouth, which, 
when it is open, will say something 
worth hearing; and, altogether, he 
looks like one who could meet the 
public gaze and be able to lead a 
strenuous life. 

No. 11 has none of these qualities. 
He is quiet, demure, thoughtful, and 
capable of working out his individual 
thoughts in the retirement of his own 
home, but he would not care to meet 
a public audience. There is truly 


something of the artist about his 
dreamy eyes, half-open lips, and far- 
away expression that seems to be 
hunting for an idea. 

No. 111 has something in his face 
that betokens prudence, keenness of 
intellect, sagacity in judging accurate- 


Principal Causes 


By H. H. 


During the last seven years, most 
of the people in the United States have 
been blessed with good times. The 
banks, factories, and all commercial 
lines have been prosperous, laborers 
in all lines have had plenty to do. In 
some lines the working men have been 
well paid for their services, and, sav- 
ing money, some managed to place 
themselves in favorable circumstances. 
While others who could have saved 
have spent their earnings foolishly. 
The necessities of life have been so 
high that the common working man 
could hardly keep soul and body alive. 

The combined efforts of the labor- 
ers have so opposed capital in general, 
that the capitalists have pulled in their 
lines as much as possible with an aim 
of breaking up the Union laborers. 
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ly of others, and capacity to make the 
most of whatever turns up. He is 
bright and enterprising, and looks as 
though he could make one cent worth 
two every tithe he tried it, and is 
something of. the type of Andrew 
Carnegie when he was a boy just 
starting out to make his fortune. 
Look at the eagerness expressed in 
the eye, the mobility of the mouth 
ready to answer a question, and the 
intellect that evidently enjoys a good 
joke, as well as being willing to take 
one good-naturedly. He could, with- 
out the shadow of a doubt, be able to 
give change quickly and correctly, for 
Calculation is well developed, and he 
should be able to become a master of 
accounts, which a merchant is called 
upon to do. Therefore the prophecy 
which appeared in the above-named 
paper has some groundwork for its 
estimate, and we believe the person 
who made it is an earnest student of 
Physiognomy. 


of Hard Times. 


HINMAN. 


President Roosevelt (the people’s 
president and the man of the hour), 
wishing to do his full duty has justly 
taken up for the workers. The com- 
bined tyrannical capitalists seeing that 
President Roosevelt is just and de- 
termined to do all in his power to 
check the money power in its mad ca- 
reer, has, in order to defeat Roose- 
velt, thrown on the brake which is 
checking enterprise all over this 
country, thinking that the masses will 
blame Roosevelt and defeat him. 

Doing too much business (on credit 
paper) is another cause of the hard 
times. It is easy for the money king 
to trap a fellow when he is in debt, 
and so the money kings have trapped 
them all over this land. 

The Union laborers have enough 
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money in their Treasury to run them 
from 30 to 90 days, and when this is 
exhausted and the money powers elect 
whom they please and see fit to start 


Science of Health, 
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the wheels running, things will begin 
to open up and run as much in the 
favor of capitalists as the money 
powers can have it. 


News and Notes. 


By E. P. Miter, M.D. 


TREATING DISEASES BY TREATING THE 
MIND. 


The New York Journal of Decem- 
ber 29th contains an item of news that 
indicates the tendency of the mind of 
the Christians now to investigate the 
cause of diseases and how to treat 
them. 

It says: “Bishop Samuel Fallows, 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
who is nationally famous, will hence- 
forth deal in the healing of bodily as 
well as spiritual ailments. 

“He admits that his method of cure, 
which he calls Christian Psychology, 
while it still employs the services of 
the medical profession, is in a degree 
similar to that of Christian Science.” 

The readers of the Science of Health 
have undoubtedly noticed that I have 
several times in my writings reported 
the fact that Christianity was simply 
the science of living right here on this 
earth in obedience to the laws which 
God has created to govern us. 


Mrs. Eddy has made a very promi- 
nent and valuable movement in that 
direction, although many of her theo- 
‘ries have been false and misleading; 
yet there are hundreds of thousands of 
persons who have been benefited by 
reading her works. Had she taught 
the whole truth, however, as taught in 
Christianity, she would have been 
more successful than she has been, but 
. she says very little about the quality 
and kind of food that people eat. She 
has never forbidden the flesh of dead 
animals as a part of our diet. 

Christ taught the immortality of the 
body by His resurrection, demonstrat- 
ing that the body could be made im- 


mortal as well as the spirit; and, in 
fact, the Bible teaches that those who 
are in their graves are to come forth. 
Christ said in one place: “Whosoever 
believes in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live again, and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” 

Now, if that means exactly what it 
says, it means that the body shall not 
die, and those who believe in Christ 
will be resurrected and live again. But 
here is a fact that no one can deny, 
that when Christ was on earth He 
healed the diseases of all those whose 
sins He forgave. ee 

If we live in obedience to the laws 
which the Creator has made to gov- 
ern us, why should we be sick? God 
knows exactly what the structure of 
man’s organism is, what kind of foods 
his digestive organs were made to di- 
gest, and He told the First Pair that 
they could eat of all the trees in the 
Garden, except the tree of the Knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil; that is, the 
trees that contain good and evil ele- 
ments in them. Animal food contains 
the death elements, while vegetables, 
cereals, nuts and fruits which have 
seeds, contain the life elements. The 
seeds are surrounded by the nutritive 
material that is necessary, if you give 
it warmth and moisture, to develop 
and produce life, and the food that 
propagates the life of the plants is 
just the food that is necessary to 
nutrify the human body, and that is 
why He gave His commands as He 
did. ~ 

I hope the readers of the JouRNAL 
will begin to see the value of the hints 
I have given in this direction. 
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A HEALTH JOURNAL FOR THE PEOPLE. 

There is so much interest being 
taken now in regard to pure foods, 
and study into the cause of diseases, 
that in Chicago the Health Depart- 


ment is publishing a bulletin that is - 


circulated among the people. It pub- 
lishes facts, principles, experiments 
that are being tried, and investigations 
made by the Health Department in 
regard to the causes of diseases and 
the proper remedies. It will give re- 
ports of the daily workings of the 
Sanitary Commissions, and the trans- 
actions of the Board of Health. 

The object of it is to make a paper 
that will discuss all subjects in rela- 
tion to diseases, and the proper method 
of treatment. It will take in all in- 
vestigations of bacteria of various 
kinds, of disease germs, and experi- 
ments will be made to find out whit 
particular drug or poison is necessary 
to kill the germs. 

Similar bulletins ought to be pub- 
lished in every city in the United 
States. Cities of 20,000 inhabitants 
could well afford to have a Board of 
Health, and publish health bulletins 
that would circulate among the peo- 
ple. I think it a most excellent policy 
to teach the people how to live so as 
not to get sick. 

‘She great mas; of the people are 
in ‘‘the broad road that leads to de- 
stru ction and man} there be that go in 
then at.” 

FAsTING AS A CRE OF DISEASE. 

Fasting as a cure of disease has be- 
come quite a fad of late years. There 


are a large number of books devoted 


expres: ly to a discussion of this ques- 
tion, and there are several institutions 
and sanitariums wher> they are giv- 
ing directions about diet and wheré 
the patients are subject to periods of 
fasting i1:om a few days to months. 
Fasting i: not only a cure of disease, 
but its sp'ritual and moral effect has 
been mor: or less tau,zht in Bible 
times. Pople used to vast and put 


on sack-cloth when they had been liv- 
ing contrary to the laws which the 
Creator had established to govern 
them, and it has nearly always been 
attended by beneficial effects. 

When we stop eating, we do not 
stop breathing or stop the circulation 
of the blood. Oxygen is a very im- 
portant element in the atmosphere in 
purifying the blood, and consequently 
if people cease to eat, and keep on 
breathing with’ moderate exercise in 
pure air, they get rid of serious poi- 
sonous elements that are in the blood. 

Christ, when He was on earth, 
fasted forty days and forty nights, as 
explained in the fourth chapter of 
Saint Matthew. 

“Then was Jesus led up of the 
spirit into the wilderness to be tempt- 
ed of the devil. 

“And when He had fasted forty 
days and forty nights, he was after- 
ward an hungered. 

“And when the tempter came to 
him, he said, if thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be 
made bread. 

“But he answered and said, It is 
written, Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God. 

Now Christ’s reply to the tempter 
to make bread out of something that 
God did not design them to have, is 
emphatically explained in the first 
chapter of Genesis, 27-29 verses, and 
in the second chapter, 16-17 verses. 

“And God said, Behold, I have 
given you every herb bearing seed, 
which is upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree, in which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall 
be for meat.” 

“And the Lord God commanded 
the man, saying, of every tree of the 
garden thou mayest freely eat; 

“But of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil thou shalt not eat; 
for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” 
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Now from these two chapters we 
conclude God told men what to eat, 
and that their stomachs and digestive 
organs were all made to digest, as- 
similate and receive the proper nutri- 
ment for the tissues out of the kind 
of food that is mentioned. The mo- 
ment they begin to eat things that the 
Creator did not design them to eat, 
they take the germs of disease into 
their body. Now, fasting helps to de- 
stroy those disease germs that get into 
the blood. 

Satan is all the time trying to get 
people to violate the laws of their 
organization, and thus bringing dis- 
ease and death upon them. If Adam 
and Eve had kept God’s command 
about eating, they might have lived 
for a thousand years on the earth, 
and maybe longer. But they were in- 
duced by the evil spirit to eat things 
that God had forbidden them to eat, 
and the whole human family are liv- 
ing in that way now. They are taking 
foods of various kinds that are the 
foundation of disease, decay and 
death. People have been known to 
fast thirty, forty and fifty days, and 
sometimes as long as sixty or seventy 
days, and have gone through them 
with great benefit. 

There is a book called “Perfect 
Health” that was originally published 
by L. N. Fowler & Co., of London, 
edited by Chas. C. Haskel, of Nor- 
wich, Conn. This book contains di- 
rections as to how a man who had 
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ruined his life by bad habits of living, 
etc., regained it so that he claims now 
to enjoy perfect health, and he has 
secured that simply by fasting and 
eating only such kinds of food as the 
Creator designed man to eat, and the 
book itself is worth its weight in gold 
to almost anybody who will practice 
the advice that is given in it in regard 
to suffering or disease. If persons are 
sick from any cause, they cannot do 
anything that will do them more good 
than to stop eating, not taking any- 
thing but water, and keep quiet, and 
most all acute diseases will be much 
benefited by pursuing that course. 
Dr. Edward H. Dewey some years 
ago published a volume on the “True 
Science of, Life.” While he did not 
carry fasting to a very great exteht, 
he advised the idea of omitting break- 
t from the daily dietary, and living 
on two meals a day, and there are 
thousands of persons now who are 
following his advice and have re- 
gained their health after being sick 


' for many years. 


Dewey’s theory is that the food that 
is taken for dinner or supper in the 
evening is digested during the night 
and gets into the circulation ready for 
use the following morning, and that 
there is no particular necessity for 
eating any food at breakfast, and if 
the food that has been eaten is used 
up mainly, then the food that is taken 
for breakfast, at 12 o’clock, can he 
easily digested and assimilated. 





There is 


scarcely a diseasa to 


which the human family is subject 
that is not caused by poisonous sub- 
stances taken into the blood with 
what we eat and drink, and by breath- 
ing bad air. It is disobedience to the 
direct commands of the Creator as to 
what we should eat and drink from 
which all sickness and sorrow comes. 
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If we wish to be just judges of all things, let us first persuade ourselves 


of this: that there is not one of us without fault . 


. no man is found 


who can acquit himself —Seneca (on Anger). 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 

A very interesting article on 
“Health Through Mental Unfold- 
ment” appears in the May issue of the 
“New Thought” magazine, published 
in Chicago, Ill. It has been written 
by Walter De Voe. He says: “I 
earnestly advise every student of self 
to learn of his wonderful mental pos- 
sibilities. A delineation by a good 
Phrenologist would be worth its 
weight in gold because it would show 
him his deficiencies and his possibili- 
ties. He would then have a Chart to 
guide him, and he would take up a 
systematic course of training. Most 
students are canoeing on an ocean of 
mind without chart or compass, and 
they seldom arrive at any destina- 


tion because they do not know where 
they are going or what their own 
powers are to get to any goal of ac- 
complishment. There are forty-two 
mental faculties, the workings of 
which each student of mind should 
understand, even if he does not know 
their location in the brain. The di- 
vision of the mind into forty-two de- 
partments of activity is the masterly 
achievement of Phrenology which 
simplifies Psychology and _ enables 
each one to easily understand the 
workings of his own mind.” He also 
says: “Sizer’s ‘Heads and Faces,’ 
and Fowler’s ‘Text-Book of Phren- 
ology’ will enable anyone in the 
course of a year to better understand 
man and all humanity.” 
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WHAT DR. LANDONE  EX- 
PECTS TO DO IN EVOLYV- 
_ ING A PERFECT RACE. 

Dr. Leon Landone expects to 
evolve a human being mentally and 
physically as high a type of race as 
Luther Burbank has produced in 

plant life, and we certainly wish him 
"every success. 

He has studied children individu- 
ally, and hopes, by selecting twelve 
out of one thousand children, to se- 
cure some marvelous results. He 
thinks that he can imitate Luther Bur- 
bank to a great extent, who has ap- 
plied the Darwinian theory to fruits, 
flowers and vegetables, and produced 
incredible wonders, and Doctor Lan- 
done believes that the same thing can 
be done for human life by beginning 
with children at an early age. 

The Doctor has probably caught his 
inspiration from Luther Burbank, 
who has for a long time advocated 
the theory that he could train children 
on scientific lines, and transform 
them into a thoroughbred race, as 
successfully as he has transformed 
plant life. Some of the curious 
things that he has produced are a 
white blackberry, a vine bearing po- 
tatoes on its roots and tomatoes 
above, a gigantic stoneless plum, a 
combination of peach and almond, a 
mixture of pineapple and quince, a 
large and beautifully colored poppy, 
an apple-shaped sweet squash, a 
thornless cactus good to eat, twenty- 
three different varieties of apples 
grown on one tree, a flower -that 
neither withers nor loses its color, 
prunes without pits, a cross between 
a plum and an apricot, called “plum- 
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cot,” a hybrid dewberry-raspberry, 
several hundred seedless plants, two 
thousand different varieties of fruits, 
flowers and _ vegetables, crimson 
plums larger than goose eggs, a car- 
nation that changes color three times 
in three days, a white tomato, a 
thornless blackberry vine, green car- 
nations, a yellow calla lily, an apple 
red and sweet on one side and yellow 
and sour on the other, the fastest 
growing tree known by crossing wal- 
nuts, as well as made fragrant odor- 
less lilies. 

Dr. Landone has been connected 
with settlement work in New York, 
and is said to be a pupil of Herbert 
Spencer, and was once his com- 
panion for three months. He has 
now twenty teachers in training for 
his work in developing the best there 
is in children. There are to be four 
departments in his school this year— 
art, music sculpture, and the thera- 
peutic curing of incurable diseases, 
particularly spinal trouble, remedying 
children who are deficient in some 
sense. 

The plans and purposes of his In- 
stitute are “(1) the development of 
the conscious, discriminative func- 
tional methods of twelve of the very 
best children that can be selected 
from the thousand that have applied 
for admission to this department of 
the Institute; (2) the awakening of 
art consciousness and the develop- 
ment of the ability to execute in rela- 
tion to voice production, pianoforte 
playing, violin rendition, sculpturing, 
dramatization and constructive crafts- 
manship; (3) the development of 
adults who have been informed and 


- 
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trained under the old system, and 
who seriously feel the deficiency re- 
sulting from an education one hun- 
dred years behind the times. This 
department is intended for those who 
wish a continuous improvement. 
(4) The remedying of conditions ex- 
isting in backward and deficient chil- 
dren and adults by functional process, 
changing the brain structure and 


modifying the entire ability and na- 


ture of the individual. To the out- 
sider this work seems the most won- 
derful. (5) The curing of so-called 
incurable diseases, including various 
forms of blindness, deafness, paraly- 
sis and locomoter ataxia, by con- 
scious functional methods known in 
Europe as the Frankel System, and 
in England and America as the Con- 
scious and Discriminative Functional 
Methods, systematized by himself. 
(6) The awakening of the qualities 
lying dormant within the individual, 
the substitution of will and deter- 
mination for weakness and indecision, 
of courage for fear, of honesty and 
steadfastness for unreliability and in- 
stability.” 

We would like to be able to add 
that the plan is to be carried out un- 
der Phrenological principles, for we 
believe that if this Science were the 
basic plan, results would be quicker 
and more permanent than with any 
other. 

The American Institute of Phren- 
ology which starts its Autumn work 
September 2nd, at 24 East 22nd 
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Street, New York, will supplement 
what is lacking in other institutions. 

It will give a practical equipment 
to the business man who just now 
wants to make every mental accessory 
tell to his advantage; it will help 
teachers to succeed in working out a 
greater amount of success with their 
pupils, thus increasing their effi- 
ciency; it will help the professional 
man to understand his clients with 
redoubled ability; and it will assist 
the mother in solving the many per- 
plexitieés that arise in a home from 
day to day. 

Business men have been gathering 
what they could from their shrewd- 
ness in judging of character, from 
partial methods of understanding the 
characteristics of their clients, but 
they are calling now for more scien- 
tific knowledge to guide them in 
their estimates, and are beginning to 
find that Phrenology is the panacea 
for which they have been looking. 

A gentleman told us the other day 
that he had taken a course in busi- 
ness methods, but not until he came 
upon the works of Gall, Spurzheim 
Combe, Fowler and Sizer did he real- 
ise that he had found what he was 
looking for, namely, a ground work 
upon which to build his -calculations. 
All who, like him, are anxious to dis- 
cover the true art of Character Read- 
ing, should make inquiries as to the 
method, plan and scope of the Phren- 
ological Institute, which was granted 
a Special Charter in 1866. 


Phrenology and Insanity. 


By Bernarp Hotianper, M.D. 


At a recent meeting Dr. Hollander 
said the subject he had chosen to speak 


upon was not a very pleasant one, be- 


cause insanity was the most dreaded 
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of all diseases. He had chosen it be- 
cause of its great importance and sig- 
nificance to Phrenologists. Without 
a knowledge of the localization of the 
mental functions of the brain insanity 
could neither be understood nor treat- 
ed successfully. 

In answering the question stated in 
the title of his lecture, the doctor kept 
closely to facts and experiences, in- 
dulging in no fanciful speculations or 
visionary theories. Space does not 
permit of a lengthened report, and to 
curtail it would be an injustice. “Need- 
less to say that his answer was in the 
affirmative in so far as cases were con- 
cerned that were due to injury or le- 
sion of the brain. Dr. Hollander’s 
classical work on “The Mental Func- 
tions of the Brain” contains numerous 
cases in proof of his contention. Some 
recent cases of a remarkable character 
were defailed also, and quite a mass of 
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evidence was adduced to the same 
effect. 

The most striking instance that he 
quoted was that of a boy aged 16, who 
was a liar, a thief, and a bully. He 
had to be constantly watched to keep 
him from destroying things, from 
thrashing his fellow pupils, or throw- 
ing stones. He grew more dangerous 
as he advanced in age, and at length 
his conduct brought him before the 
police court. 

Dr. Hollander, being consulted in 
the case, proposed the removal of a 
strip of bone from the center line of 
the head down to the ears. This dis- 
closed signs of an old hemorrhage on 
the membranes of the brain, and upon 
this being surgically attended to and 
the wound healed, not only did the 
vicious propensities of the patient com- 
pletely vanish, but he showed some- 
what abnormal moral qualities. 


Correspondents. 


The following is an encouraging 
letter. 


Dear MapAm: 

In regard to the Phrenological Ex- 
amination which you gave me at your 
place last Fall, I wish to say that you 
hit the mark in every particular, both 
in regard to the pursuits for which 
I was best adapted, and also the re- 
gime which I should follow for the 
upbuilding of my health. I have fol- 
lowed your instructions as to how I 
should best train my body so as to 
get the maximum results from my 
mentality, and on account of your 
thorough knowledge of the subject 
have been very successful indeed. 

I had an examination on October 
14th, at which time I weighed a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, which, for a 


six-foot man, was far below normal. 
In three months’ time have gained 
forty-six pounds, and now feel in 
superb condition for work. 

From my study of the chart which 
you gave me, I was able to form a 
dietary composed of milk, eggs, meat 
and fruit, which produced the desired 
results. I have also gained six inches 
in chest measurement, two and a half 
inches in arm measurement, and a 
quarter of an inch in brain circum- 
ference. 

I wish to say that one could not 
do better in seeking advice regard- 
ing their welfare than to consult you. 

Wishing you continued success, I 
am 

Yours very truly, 


Cleveland, O. 

















C. Y., New York—yYou ask if 
persons should work much before 
breakfast. 


In reply we would say that Dr. 
Dewey advocatea going without 
breakfast as a panacea for many dis- 
eases, and he thoroughly believed 
that it was possible to do excellent 
work up to twelve o’clock without 
food of any kind. Others advocate 
taking a glass of hot water and the 
juice of an orange, but no solid food; 
while others who work hard at man- 
ual labor feel the need of a light 
meal. Many children in New York 
have no choice in the matter, but have 
to go to school hungry. We do not 
think that this is a good plan, and 
are glad that kitchens are being 
opened to give poor children a warm 
breakfast. 

H. C., Boston, Mass.—You ask us 
whether a cold bath should be taken 
in the morning, as you have seen in 
a Health Journal that it is a mistake 
to take a cold bath in the morning. 

We think that, under the right con- 
ditions, many people can be benefited 
by a cold bath the first thing in the 
morning, for it is then that a person 
wakes up after a night’s sleep re- 
newed and invigorated. The body is 
warm; hence can create a fine glow 
after the cold sponge, or cold bath. 
If the body was cold, and unable to 
get up a reaction, then we would say 
that the cold bath was a mistake. 
Many people have been invigorated 
and brought back to health by the 
cold water morning bath, and we 
would advise you to continue it. 

To the Editor of THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 

The melancholy departure of Mr. 
Marsh, from blood poisoning, calls 
forcibly to mind the fact.that in all 
such cases there is relief to be had 
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right here in Brooklyn, from the 
eliminating power of the Turkish 
bath, and this is not the first time 
the fact has been promulgated in 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. This 
truth has been demonstrated many 


times. Persons bitten by mad dogs | 


have been relieved from the poison 
and gone on their way rejoicing. 

Those exposed to the poison of ra- 
bies, or any other contagious disease, 
should immediately hie themselves to 
the Turkish bath and there enjoy the 
luxury of a vigorous course of treat- 
ment. Two or three weeks-of this has 
proved a success in a multitude of 
cases, and there is no good reason 
why it should not continue. 

The action of heat opens all the 
pores of the body and calls upon 
every resource of nature to relieve it- 
self of the poison and it has been 
found that this channel of elimina- 
tion can be more extensively relied 
upon than any other of the entire sys- 
tem. Not alone in hydrophobia has 
the power of elimination by this bath 
proved a success, but in a large num- 
ber of abnormal conditions its work 
has been phenomenal. ° 

It would be a great blessing to the 
community if these facts were gen- 
erally known and acted upon. Then 
we would need public Turkish baths, 
at a nominal price of admission, so 
that every man, woman and child 
could realize their practical advan- 
tages at least once a week. 

When that time comes, as it even- 
tually will, there will be throughout 
the community a higher standard of 
health and the length of life will be 
prolonged as well as enriched. 

CuHarLes H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

We thoroughly endorse Dr. Shep- 


ard’s views and know the efficacy of 
the baths. 
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- What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 

The American Institute of Phre- 
nology will open its Autumn Session 
on Wednesday evening, September 
2nd. We trust that all our friends, 
old and new, will rally on this occa- 
sion and help to give our students a 
warm reception. Short addresses on 
Phrenological topics will be inter- 
spersed by music. We expect to have 
the aid of a pianist, a vocalist, and a 
violinist. Will friends kindly make 
this announcement known as widely 
as possible? 

We are looking forward to making 
a special spurt in Phrenology this Au- 
tumn, and the indications are favora- 
ble to this idea. People are finding 
they cannot do without a knowledge 
of Phrenology, and even skeptics are 
looking around the corner and 
through a keyhole to pick up crumbs 
without being observed, so that they 
can benefit by the good things that 
believers receive. 

THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY, INCOR- 
PORATED. 

On May 12th, at the monthly meet- 
ing of this Society, Mr. G. E. O’Dell, 
the well-known lecturer on Phrenol- 
ogy, spoke to a large audience in 
London, England, on “The Sources 
of Character.” An interesting and 
delightful lecture was given, and a 
discussion took place in which the 
following took part: Mr. H. C. Don- 
ovan, Mr. William Cox, Mr. A. Mor- 


ris, and the President (Mr. George. 


Hart-Cox). Some questions were 
also asked, which were replied to by 
Mr. O’Dell in his usual clear and 
lucid style of expression. 

After the June meeting, on the 
16th, there will be the Summer recess. 
Then, on September 8th, the Autumn 


and Winter program will open with a 
Social Evening. 
Reported by Wm. Cox. 
THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 

Mr. Elliott gives examinations 
daily at No. 4 Imperial Buildings, and 
weekly classes are held for instruction 
in Phrenology. The Fellows of the 
Institute hold monthly meetings, when 
Papers are read and discussions are 
arranged for the mutual benefit of all 


present. 
FIELD NOTES. 
A CHILD PIANIST. 

At the last social meeting of the 
Press Club, Miss Jessie A. Fowler 
gave an address on “The Solar Plexus 
of Music,” with illustrations. The 
meaning she wished to convey was 
that we can use music as a therapeuti- 
cal agent if we know how to adapt 
it to our needs. She belieyes that, 
psychologically, music can do much 
for us by way of soothing tired nerves 
and worn out brain cells, and this idea 
she demonstrated by asking an ex- 
quisite child pianist, Annie Merritt, to 
play for her several specially selected 
pieces of music. She directed the 
audience to put themselves in a re- 
ceptive mood, and to close their eyes 
that they might better appreciate the 
soft and delicate tones of the music. 
This they did, and were charmed by 
the soothing message of the simple 
melody, “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes.” 

After a beautiful Nocturne, which 
acted as a sedative, she then asked 
them all to sit up straight and feel 
as though the world belonged to them, 
while “The Witches’ Dance” was be- 
ing played. This had a psychological 
effect upon each hearer’s mind, and 
enabled the audience to appreciate the 
power that music possesses to stir and 
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animate one’s subconsciousness. 

Since hearing Annie Merritt play, 
in 1905, we find that she has advanced 
considerably in her work. While she 
was formerly a brilliant pianist, at 
twelve years of age, vet she has added 
wonderful technique, power of com- 
mand, personal composure and aston- 
ishing finish to her musical educa- 
tion. Her playing excites the wonder 
of all who hear her, and she certainly 
shows an advanced understanding of 
music, and memory of the most dif- 
ficult pieces of one far in advance of 
her years. 

Undoubtedly she has a fine future 
before her, and will rank among the 
first woman pianists of her time. 

Her Perceptive Faculties are all 
well developed, especially those of 
Time, Tune, Eventuality, Weight and 
Locality. These, with her strong 
sympathies, give her originality of 
thought, power of interpretation, and 
appreciation for the light and shade 
of music. 

Her love and interest for music is 





ANNIE MERRITT. 


above the average; hence her per- 
formance shows keen intelligence and 
variety of expression. She does not 
slight a single note, and clears up 
each passage as she comes to it with 
masterly. skill. 

In a word, as to her character, 
aside from her music, she shows a 
sensible, practical, and sympathetic 
disposition, which will make her be- 
loved for her own sake as well as 
admired for her art. 

Her teacher for the past eight 
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years, William C. Rehm, of Steinway 
Hall, who is a specialist in bringing 
to light musical prodigies, may well 
be proud of his juvenile pupil. 

On May 12, Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald 
lectured on “Character Reading As 
Applied To Salesmanship,” at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, before 
the Business Science Club ot Chicago. 
He took up the Anatomy of the Brain, 
and showed the relation of volume 
of nervous matter to power of func- 
tion, and explained the practical value 
of Phrenology to business men. He 
illustrated his remarks by skulls and 
showed the difference in the propor-" 
tion of the brain. He was followed 
by one of the biggest Life Insurance 
men in Chicago, who does all the se- 
lecting of employees for his company, 
and he endorsed every word that Mr. 
Fitzgerald had said, stating that he 
used Phrenology in selecting his men. 

On May 28th, Dr. Fitzgerald gave 
an illustrated lecture in the Emanuel 
Baptist Church, Detroit, where the 
Rev. J. W. Clutterbuck preaches. 

Joseph H. Thomas, class of 1880, 
writes us: “I have arranged for 
rooms at Massillon, Ohio, to conduct 
a Phrenological Parlor. I am hoping 
to be able to do Canton, Massillon 
and Navarre in Phrenological work.” 

Mr. George Cozens recently gave a 
lecture before Aaker’s Business Col- 
lege, Grand Forks, N. D., where con- 
siderable interest was shown by the 
principal and students in the subject 
of Phrenology. He has also lectured 
in other towns of North Dakota, and 
writes that he finds some friends of 
Phrenology wherever he goes. 

Wm. E. Youngquist is. now in 
Stockholm, after three months’ hard 
work in the field. He writes encour- 
agingly of the interest his native peo- 
ple have taken in the subject. He 






gave sixty-five lectures in all, and 
examined many hundreds of heads, 
sold many hundreds of books, and.. 
twenty-two Symbolical Heads. 


He 
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visited twenty different cities and 
towns, sometimes holding seven lec- 
tures in one city. The majority of 
press notices were extremely favor- 
able, which shows that the press has 
been converted to the usefulness of 
Phrenology. Mr. Youngquist’s two 
students have been doing excellent 
work in the field. Mr. Youngquist 
has written a small book on “Physi- 
ognomy,” but a review copy has not 
yet come to hand. 

M. Tope, of Bowerston, Ohio, 
is an indefatigable worker along 
Phrenological lines, and is constantly 
creating new interest in the subject 
in his own State as well as in sur- 
rounding States. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt is in the lecture 
field and doing excellent work in the 
State of Ohio. He creates a good 
impression wherever he lectures, espe- 
cially among college students. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING 
TALKS. 

The Wednesday Morning Talks 
for May were devoted to the follow- 
ing subjects: Character in Person- 
ality as it expresses itself in Dress, 
in Colors, in the Walk and in the 
Voice. 

In treating on the Psychology of 
Dress, Miss Fowler gave some hints 
of how personal appearance could be 
enhanced by a rational understanding 
of a person’s physiognomy. What 
suits one person will be entirely out 
of keeping with another. A check 
will suit a slim person, but not a stout 
one. She selected illustrations from 
the audience to uphold her theories. 

With regard to the Personality of 
Colors, she explained what various 
temperaments should wear, and point- 
ed out how various faculties of the 
mind were governed by various 
colors. Thus the rays from the deep 
thinker are blue, like, for example, 
Professor Eliot of Harvard, which 
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are rays from the organ of Causality. 
Many other organs were similarly de- 
scribed. 

The Personality in the Walk was 
explained as indicating resolution, en- 
ergy, sympathy, hope, despondency, 
courage, faith, reverence, self-esteem, 
etc. 

The Personality in the Voice ex- 
plained the various shades of expres- 
sion from the babe to the child, hus- 
band, wife, father and mother. The 
lecturer imitated the voice of each, 
and gave some practical advice to 
speakers on how to train the voice so 
that they might bring into play the 
various emotions of the mind. She 
dwelt on the vibrations of the voice, 
and compared them with the shape of 
the head. She contrasted the Ameri- 
can and English voices, the scolding 
and smiling voices, the cheerful and 
despondent voices, and advised all to 
speak in the voice they wanted to be 
known by, and thus cultivate a char- 
acteristic type. 


The guests of honor during the 
month were Mr. Pendleton, Mrs. 
Charsley, R. G. Abbott, A. M. Seray- 
den, Mrs. R. Benedict, Mrs. M. 
Mitchel, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Griffiths, 
Mrs. and Miss Richardson from Bos- 
ton, Miss Helen Varick Boswell, Mr. 
J. J. Hayes, Miss Lambley, Mr. Wil- 
liams, Mr. John Hoole, and Mr. E. 
Moser. 


COMPROMISE. 
She—No ; I can never be yours. 
He—In that case, farewell forever. 
She (hastily)—Now, don’t go off 

mad, George. You can be mine.— 
Somerville (Mass.) Journal. 





He that cannot do all he would— 
let him do what he can. 
Leonardo da Vinci. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 


All remittances should be made 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








The Subscription Price of the PurEnoLoeicaL 
JOURNAL AND RENOLOGICAL MaGazine is $1.00 a 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The “Phrenological Era,” Bowers- 
ton, O.—Contains an article on 
“Right-Use-Ness,” by W. C. Mc- 
Ginnis; another on “Different 
Views,” by the Editor; a third on 
“How to Cure Smallpox,” by Elmer 
Lee, M.D., all of which articles are 
worth reading. 

“The Character Builder,” Salt 
Lake City, Utah.—Contains a variety 
of thought, and gives suggestions on 
how to live and work along hygienic 
lines. It is a good little Journal for 
everybody. 

“Good Health,” Battle Creek, 
Mich.—Contains an article on 
“Spring Dishes for the Table,” by 


“2 
Mrs. Minnie A. Emmons; another 
article on “A City Roof Garden for 
Nine Dollars,” by Jacolyn Manning, 
among other interesting articles. 

“Power and Poise,” Cleveland, O. 
—Contains an article on “The Doc- 
trine of Evolution from a Methodist 
Pulpit ;’ another on “A Challenge to 
Cartoon Artists,” by Marion G. Eng- 
lish, which says very truly that 
every time a cartoonist produces a 
good cartoon he proves the truthful- 
ness.of Phrenology. It is impossible 
for him to correctly and accurately 
represent the character he desires 
without conforming to phrenological 
principles, however much against his 
will, or all unconsciously to himself 
he may do so.” Another article, on 
“A Bunch of Phrenological Whys, 4 
by Marion G. English, is both perti- 
nent and useful, as it will set people 
to thinking. 

“Review of Reviews,” New York. 
—Contains reports of whatever is up- 
permost in journalism. It brings be- 
fore the notice of its readers much 
that is interesting for them to read, 
and with very little effort, and there- 
fore it is a journal that everyone 
needs to have. 

“The Stenographer,” Philadelphia, 
Pa.—This magazine is an excellent 
one for persons studying shorthand, 
and contains many ideas that should 
be of help to all persons studying 
Stenography. 

“The Metaphysical Magazine,” 
New York.—Has an opening article 
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on “The Origin and Development of 
the Human Race; or from Monad to 
Man,” by W. J. Murray. Another 
interesting article is on “The Higher 
Optimism,” by Clarence J. Gunn. 
Both articles are full of inspiration 
and good thought. 

“The Balance,” Denver, Colo.— 
Has an article on “Know Thyself,” 
by Adelaide Reynolds Haldeman. 
The writer closes her admirable arti- 
cle by saying: “Get acquainted with 
yourself,—the Divine Self within 
you. Know Thyself is the word of 
God, and no man knows himself 
without knowing that much more of 
God.” “The Psychiatry of Busi- 
ness,’ by Julia Seaton Sears, M.D., 
is another interesting article. The 
writer opens by saying: “Life’s great- 
est secret is the science of Success. 
Success when rightly interpreted 


uty 


means simply the power to do what 
we want to do.” 


“The Eclectic Review,” New 
York.—Contains an article on “Dr. J. 
R. Borland,” by Alexander Wilder, 
M.D. Another is on “Cancer Treat- 
ing with Lightning;” a third is on 
“Paranoia,” by Theodora Davis Ad- 
lerman, M.D. These articles are 
largely for medical readers, but lay- 
men can learn considerable from 
them. 


“New Thought,” Chicago, Ill.— 
Contains an article on “The Higher 
Self,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
which is written in her usual fluent 
and interesting way; also an article 
by Walter De Voe, on “Health 
Through Mental Unfoldment,” 
which article is referred to elsewhere 
in the JOURNAL. 


Publishers’ Department. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Gentlemen and Old Friends: I 
herewith enclose M. O. $1 to renew 
my subscription to the old friend, 
JourNAL. Can’t do without it. Yours 
very truly, A. H. B., O. T. 

I have enjoyed reading the practi- 
cal articles on Physiognomy. They 
are so helpful. 

S. P., Plymouth, Mass. 

My Dear Old Journal Friend: 
Once again do I send your fare for 
the monthly visits that I enjoy so 
well. And I must say that I do enjoy 
Mr. Adams’ articles on “Biophilism.” 
Oh, how I do like to read of the 
feelings of others toward the dumb 
creation. I always feel that whatever 
a person may be in all other things, 
the love of the dumb animals that are 
placed in our keeping and the kind- 
ness given to them is a great redeem 
ing quality. 

With all good wishes for all things 


good, Mrs. A. B. J., Danville, N. H. 

I have received the Wells’ “New 
Physiognomy,” and also Fowler’s 
Self-Instructor, and find them as ex- 
pected—very good. 

Enclosed find $1.50 (money order) 
for one copy of “Wedlock.” 

V. P., Seattle, Wash. 

“Please find enclosed P. O. Order 
for $1.00 for subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. If agree- 
able to you, I would be pleased to 
have you start my subscriptions from 
the first of the year by sending the 
back numbers. I received the sample 
copy, and was very much pleased with 
it: Wishing the JouRNAL a prosper- 
ous year, I remain, 

“J. F. Kerr, 
“Springfield, Mass.” 

“A word with regard to the special 
articles in the JouRNAL by the Editor: 
I’m of the opinion they are just the 
thing, and should be a builder to the 
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JouRNAL and the Class Room.” 
ety a 

“IT wish to renew my subscription 
to your PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, to 
which I have been a subscriber for 
over half a century. I am now near- 
ly eighty years old, but am strong and 
healthy for my age, and hope to see 
several more years of happiness and 
contentment as a result of the benefit 
I received from reading your JouR- 


NAL.” 
D. i. 
Waldo, Fla. 


REVIEWS. 


“Uncooked Foods.” By Eugene 
Christian. Published by the Health 
Culture Co., New York. Price $1.00. 

This work has been written by both 
Mr. and Mrs. Christian, and is one 
that is full of information concerning 
food that is to be eaten in an uncooked 
condition. As few people know how 
to live on uncooked food, a book of 
this character is just what they need. 
It gives us the information that we 
hear so many people asking for, and 
we believe that its value in an educa- 
tional light is difficult to estimate. The 
writers have had considerable experi- 
ence along this line of thought, and 
have given recipes which they have 
tested themselves. It has already con- 
verted many hundreds of people to a 
simple kind of diet. 

“The Living Word.” By Rev. A. 
H. Tuttle, D.D., Published by Eaton 
& Mains, New York. 

This ‘book contains thoughts on the 
following subjects: “The Living 
Word”; “Warring Nature”; “He 
Died for Me”; “The Blessedness of 
Pardon”; “Life by Faith”; “The In- 
ward Real”; “Unachieved Ideals” ; 
and “The Church at Ephesus.” 

“How to Keep Well.” By Andrew 
Wilson, F.R.S.E. Published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Price $.40. 

This book is one of a series on Han- 
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dy Information, and being by a well- 
known author, it carriés with it a 
recommendation of its own. Every- 
one wants to keep well, and a little 
knowledge on how to do so is worth 
our consideration. The writer begins 
his work on “The Need for Fresh 
Air,” and closes it on “What to do in 
Accidents and Illness.” It is full of 
valuable hints. 


“How to Invest Your Savings.” By 
Isaac F. Marcosson. Published by 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, boards, $.50; calf, $1.00. 

This book, as the title indicates, is 
one that meets a long felt want, and 
has many qualities which make it dis- 
tinct among books of its kind. Per- 
sons who have money to invest are 
often puzzled to know what to do with 
their money, and they often take the 
first advice that is offered them. This 
book is one that a person can take and 
read at leisure, and then when the real 
crucial time comes for an investment 
to be made, a practical knowledge of 
bonds, real estate and mortgages will 
be in the minds of the investors. They 
will thus be able to avoid many pit- 
falls which unwary investors fall into. 


In making our readers acquainted 
with the “Book of Life,” with its sub- 
title, “Man and Woman Know Thy- 
self,” we cannot do better than quote 
from the publishers: 

“There are some good books in ex- 
istence treating on the same subjects, 
but it may be confidently stated that 
no book or work could treat the mat- 
ters discussed in its 512 pages (oc- 
tavo), in a manner less open to ad- 
verse criticism. The questions relat- 
ing to the sex vital organs and to 
sex, love and marriage, are treated 
with the utmost delicacy, yet in a con- 
cise and interesting, as well as in- 
structive manner, in fact the informa- 
tion imparted in a large portion of this 
comprehensive work is of the most 
important character. It is divided 
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into four parts or sections, or what 
might be termed four volumes under 
one cover. Part I, Sex and Life. 
Part II, Tokology, Love, etc. Part 
III, Babe and Child Life. Part IV, 
Practical Lessons on Health, Disease, 
Treatments for Both Sex. The book 
is compact, yet it will be seen that it 
covers a wide range, commencing witn 
prenatal influences and covering every 
phase of human existence through 
birth to old age. It contains half-tone 
illustrations and ten full page plates. 
If it contained nothing else than one 
of these parts or sections it would still 
be a valuable book and worth the price 
they charge for the 37 chapters, 
namely, $1.00, postpaid, but conipris- 
ing, as it does, a whole library of use- 
ful information and advice, it may 
safely be asserted that a dollar can 
rarely be better expended than on this 
“special offer.” This book is pub- 
lished by the P. J. Stevens’ Publish- 
ing Co., Odd Fellows’ Temple, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.” 

BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 

The vacation period is close at 
hand, and most people carry in their 
grips a few books they think will 
amuse and entertain them during 
their rest period. 

Few books will do this better than 
Wells Co., called “Brain Roofs and 
Porticos,” by Jessie Allen Fowler. It 
contains twelve chapters, each of 
which is equally interesting to differ- 
the one just issued by Fowler & 
ent people. To the salesman going 
away on his holiday, we would recom- 
mend Chapter V., on “The Choice of 
Pursuits and How to Succeed in 
Life.” To lovers who are in doubt as 
to whether they should say Yes or 
No, we would recommend Chapter 
VII, “The Problem of Marriage in 
the Light of Phrenology.” For 
mothers who are obliged to take 
away their children with them, we 
would recommend Chapter VIII, on 
“The Development of a Child: A 


Scientific Problem and How to Solve 
It.” To employers who want to un- 
derstand their clients or customers 
who are residing at a distance, we 
would recommend Chapter XI, on 
“How to Delineate Character from 
Photographs.” It will aid all classes 
of men and women, and by the ex- 
penditure of a dollar will save them 
many dollars in return. 

Another book we recommend is 
“His Second Love,” by Emma May 
Buckingham. This is a story of a 
beautiful and talented American girl, 
her summer in a seaside village; her 
meeting with Bayberry’s scholarly 
clergyman who, after resisting the 
charms of the attractive lambs of his 
flock for twenty years, because of a 
first but hopeless attachment, fell in 
love with the heroine, who recipro- 
cated his affection. It will give more 
than twenty dollars’ worth of enter- 
tainment, though only costing one. 

Another book we recommend is 
“Man’s Responsibility,” by Carson. 

It is founded on the analysis of the 
human constitution, considered in its 
three-fold nature, Mental, Physio- 
logical -and Expressional. The au- 
thors have studied the subject closely, 
and present it from new and original 
standpoints, and through its study 
many young men and women can be 
aided during a vacation to learn to 
speak well. This book is well worth 
its price, $2.00. 





HAPPINESS. 


One by one (bright gifts from 
Heaven ) 
Joys are sent thee here below; 
Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 
—A. A. Procter. 
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